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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


THE NUTRITIONIST'S PLACE IN THE MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH PROGRAM? 


By Marvorteé M. HESELTINE, 
SPECIALIST IN NuTRITION, U.S. CHILoREN'S BuREAU 


Nutrition services, unlike many public-health 
activities, are almost entirely educational in na- 
ture. Children whose parents cannot arrange with 
the family physician for protection against diph- 
theria may be immunized at public-health confer- 
ences. But children whose parents cannot provide 
adequate food and other forms of insurance against 
malnutrition are not protected by the direct action 
of the health department, except by an occasional 
sample of cod-liver oil or canned or dried milk 
received at an infant or preschool conference. 


Educational work in nutrition as a part of a 
maternal and child-health program follows two main 
channels: (1) Education of families, individuals, 
and food supervisors in child-caring institutions 
to make the most of whatever resources they have 
or might have; and (2) education of public and pri- 
vate agencies in the community in the need for 
supplementing resources so inadequate that the in- 
telligence with which we may reasonably expect 


\gased on a paper read before the Conference of Illinois 
Health Officers and Public Health Nurses, Springfield, 111., De- 
cember 9, 1937. 


tkem to be used cannot assure the minimum essen- 
tials of good nutrition. 


Nutrition in the Home 

Public-health workers who deal with families 
and individuals living in their own homes are 
faced with a multiplicity of nutritional problems 
arising from three general causes: Indigence, ig- 
norance, and inertia. A soundly conceived and 
well-executed educational program may be expected 
to reduce ignorance and inertia, but can it make 
any headway against indigence? 


Some light on that question is furnisineu by 
the recently published results of an extensive 
study of food-purchasing habits of low-income 
city families, made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. ? 


2Consumers' Guide (Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington), vol. 4, no. 7 (June 14, 1937). 
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In the North Atlantic region, where food 
costs do not vary widely from city to city, the 
families spent from less than $1.0 to more than 
$4 per food-consumption unit per week. At all 
levels of expenditure from $1.60 to more than 84, 
some families were getting a diet that was more 
than adequate, some a diet that wet all known 
rutritional needs but had a smaller margin of 
safety, and some a diet that failed to meet min- 
imum requirements in one or more of the known 
dietary essentials. Naturally few families sho 
spent only about $1.60 a week per unit for food 
had first-class diets, but the conclusion seems 
inescapable that, once resources meet even the 
theoretical minimum, the *isdom with which those 
resources are used is of primary importance. 

These figures were based on studies of urban 
families who bought the major part of their food 
supply. Many public-health workers deal with 
families who produce most of their food supply and 
buy very little. We have long since discarded the 
notion that all farm families are well fed. It is 
probably safe to say that only those farm dwellers 
are likely to have an adequate diet who are so 
convinced of the value of good nutrition that they 
will spend for food the money that might be used 
to purchase farm machinery or will give to a gar- 
den and an orchard land, time, and energy that 
might otherwise produce several additional acres 
of a cash crop. 


Nutrition in a Health-Conservation Program 

Educational efforts appear to be worth while, 
therefore, even with families whose resources seem 
meager. Nevertheless, there are families so lack- 
ing in resources that no amount of intelligence 
would enable them to provide the essentials of good 
nutrition. If public-health workers are to sal- 
vage the children in this economically dependent 
group, they will have to convince those who are 
responsible for appropriating funds for assistance 
that it is a good investment to spend money to 
conserve health. During the period of emergency 
relief, physicians, public-health nurses, and nu- 
tritionists played an important part in the ef- 
fort to raise food allowances to a level at which 
good nutrition could be maintained in healthy in- 
dividuals and in providing supplementary assist- 
ance for those with special dietary requirements. 
At present, when policies for permanent programs of 
aid to dependent children are being formulated, 
public-health workers can continue to encourage 
welfare boards to provide for the nutritive needs 
of the growing child. 


Nutrition in Institutions Caring for Children 

Not all children reached by public-health 
workers are living in their own homes. Children 
under institutional care are often equally the 
responsibility of the local public-health agency. 

Since 1934 the Children's Council of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland has employed a nu- 
tritionist on a part-time basis to work with food 
administrators of camps and institutions receiving 
financial support from the Community Fund. Her 
work is threefold: (1) To advise the fiscal boards 
of the institutions on budgets for adequate nutri- 
tion; (2) to help the food managers to provide nu- 
tritious and palatable food on the budget allowed; 
and (3) to assure the public supporting the insti- 
tutions that nutritional neeas are being met with 
economy of expenditure. At the end of 3 years of 
work, the diets in the institutions receiving the 
consultation service were measurably improved. 
This change for the better was not accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in costs. On the con- 
trary, during 1935 in 13 institutions $7,000 less 
was spent for food than in the preceding year, in 
spite of slightly higher food prices.? 


Staff Education in Nutrition 

The nutritionist in a public-health agency is 
a staff educator, whose job is to see that all 
public-health workers who come in direct contact 
with the public or who prepare popular educational 
material are in agreement as to fundamentals of 
nutrition in relation to health. The statement is 
sometimes made that one function of the nutrition- 
ist is to keep her public-health colleagues in- 
formed on what is new in the field of nutrition. 
A more important function is to keep them in- 
formed on what is still true and to tell them how 
to present these fundamental facts so that famil- 
ies will not only believe them but practice them. 


Public-health workers look to the nutrition 
consultant for usable tcols in presenting informa- 
tion on nutrition--simple and readable printed ma- 
terial, posters, food models, easily set up but 
effective exhibits. If the nutrition consultant 
is near at hand, her colleagues will ask her advice 
as to means of dealing with specific problems. She 
may be invited to make some home or conference vis- 
its to gain first-hand knowledge of situations 


faced by nurses and to demonstrate effective teach- 
ing methods. 


3gall, Victoria Kloss: A New Field for Home Economics Workers. 
Journal of Home Bconomics, vol. 29, no. 8 (October 1937), pp. 
526-530. 
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Coordination of Nutrition Services 

A good nutrition consultant can do much to co- 
ordinate the nutrition teaching of her colleagues. 
But her job of coordination will reach far beyond 
the confines of the public-health department. In 
almost every locality some other agency is carry- 
ing on educational activities that include nutri- 
tion or closely related subjects. Many of these 
agencies are making an important contribution to 
public health, and their work should be taken in- 
to consideration in formulating plans for nutri- 
tion service to a community. 


Public-health workers have expressed the opin- 
ion that the success of agricultural extension 
workers in encouraging low-income farm owners and 
laborers in the South to plant gardens has been a 
major factorin the declining incidence of pellagra. 


In rural areas the home-demonstration agents, 
aided by specialists from the State land-grant col- 
leges, have developed nutrition projects for groups 
of adult homemakers and for boys and girls enrolled 
in 4-H clubs. 


The bureau of maternal and child health in one 
State has cooperated with the State department of 
education and vocational education in organizing a 
course in infant hygiene that is given extensively 
throughout the State to older school girls. Staff 
members assist in preparing teachers-in-training 
to give the course, which includes nutrition. 


SERVICES BY NUTRITIONISTS ON STATE 


Nutritionists were employed on the staffs of 
the maternal and child-health divisions of 17 
State health departments by January 1, 1938. 
Typical services of nutritionists on State staffs 
are described in the following summary of reports 
from eight States.! 


Direct Services and Related Consultations 
Nutritionists in six States consulted with 

women attending prenatal or well-child conferences 

conducted by State or local health departments. 


In Utah and Washington nutritionists consulted 
with mothers attending diagnostic clinics for 
crippled children held as part of the social-se- 
curity program. In Massachusetts two nutritionists 


1 These reports were from Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New York, Ohio, Utah, and Washington and covered at least 6 
months of service prior to June 30, 1937. 


There is probably no more important opportu- 
nity for boys and girls of school age to learn nu- 
trition than by practicing it during the school 
lunch period. Whether all or part of the lunch 
is prepared at the school or the school provides 
facilities for serving food brought from home, 
the school lunch can and should be made an inte- 
gral part of the health program of the school. 


The danger that a public-health agency will 
duplicate the work of agencies already engaged in 
educational activities in the field of nutrition is 
lessened by the employment of a nutrition consul t- 
ant. The county nurse and the county home-demon- 
stration agent carry on generalized programs, and 
each needs guidance from a specialist whose first 
responsibility is to the agency she represents. 
The nurse looks to the public health nutrition con- 
sultant, thehome agent to the extension nutrition- 
ist. These two State specialists in turn are in 
such close communication with each other that they 
can help their local workers to take full advantage 
of their cooperation. Each recognizes in the other 
a much-needed ally in a common cause, to enable the 


children of the State to achieve the full physical 
potentialities of their birthright. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH STAFFS 


who gave full time to clinics for school children 
held by the division of tuberculosis control re- 
ceived technical direction from the nutrition su- 
pervisor in the child-hygiene division. 


Consultations regarding persons presenting 
special nutrition problems were reported by nutri- 
tionists in seven States. The professional work- 
ers with whom these conferences were held included 
physicians, public-health nurses, dentists, and 
social-welfare workers. Home visits at the re- 
quest of these professional workers (sometimes in 
company with them) were reported by nutritionists 
in five States. 


Educational Activities 
All eight States reported preparation of bul- 
letins, leaflets, news releases, or other material 
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for the use of school teachers and health and wel- 
fare workers, or for general distribution. Five 
States reported work on study outlines and lists 
of references. The nutritionist in Maine arranged 
for the circulation, through the State library, of 
authoritative and readable books on nutrition, and 
reported that the books were in constant demand. 
This worker carried on through her own office a 
loan service 


models. 


making available charts and food 
The nutrition service in Massachusetts 
The nutritionist in Utah lent not 
only posters and other exhibit material but also 


litters of white rats for nutrition experiments. 


lent posters. 


Preparation of exhibits for use on special 
occasiohs (at fairs and meetings--medical and edu- 
cational) and in health centers and schools was 
reported from six States. 

Analysis of family budgets and drawing, up of 
new budgets and of food allowances were services 
that the Maine nutritionist offered to public-wel- 
fare agencies. In four States recipes andmenus for 
use in group feeding were made available to Works 
Progress Administration nursery schools, boards of 
education, school-lunch managers, and directors of 
summer camps. 


Instruction in organized classes was reported 


by the nutritionists in all eight States. Insti- 
tutes or round tables in nutrition for  public- 
health nurses were held in seven States. Nutri- 


tion classes for professional workers other than 
nurses were reported from four States. 
groups included social-welfare workers, 
and student teachers, and dietitians. 


These 
teachers 


Public talks and demonstrations dealing with 
nutrition and related subjects were given by nu- 
tritionists in all eight States. Both adult and 
school groups were reached. Amgng the agencies 
sponsoring the talks were: County health depart- 
ments, parent-teacher associations, mothers' clubs, 
church organizations, county or community-welfare 
organizations, and local departments of education. 


Conferences Regarding Organization 
and Development 


district and 
county health agencies regarding the development 
of nutrition services in local areas were reported 
by six States. In all eight States nutritionists 
conferred with representatives of other agencies 
concerned with nutrition and related problems. 


Conferences with workers in 


Public-health nutrition 
plained to groups of professional workers in 
fields allied with that of the public-health nu- 
tritionist, such as State and local medical, den- 
tal, and nursing associations, 


programs were ex- 


home-economics and 
dietetic associations, and teachers’ associations. 


Demonstrations and Other Special Projects 
Nutritionists took part in or directed demon- 
stration projects in five States. In Maine the 
State bureau of welfare enlisted the help of the 
nutritionists in 
child-welfare work. 


a community demonstration of 


Massachusetts had several demonstrations in 
progress during the past year: (1) Nutrition ser- 
vice in two county health units; (2) improvement 
of school lunches through consultation and through 
(3) nu- 
trition service in a community; (4) improvement 
in dental health through education in nutrition; 
and (5) nutrition in a health-education project 
in the public schools of selected communities. 


an intensive summer course for managers; 


The New York nutritionists were 
especially with a demonstration of nutrition ser- 
vice in two counties in widely separated parts of 
the State. 


concerned 


The Illinois nutritionist was lent by the 
State department. of public health for 4 weeks' 
service in a flooded area in the southern coun- 
ties of the State. 


the food service in several refugee camps, pre- 


She organized and supervised 
pared special diets for hospital patients, set up 
Stations for feeding infants and children, and 
workea with nurses in giving instruction in food 
preparation to mothers of infants and young chil- 
dren. 


Surveys and Studies 

School-lunch surveys were made on a State-wide 
or local basis in three States. In Waine the food 
service in a State normal school was reorganized 
after a study and recommendations had been made by 
the nutritionist. 


The nutritionist in Ohio devoted 34 months to 
a survey of the need fornutrition programs in rep- 
resentative counties of the State. The findings 
from this survey led to provision in the 1937-38 
budget of the child-hygiene division for the sal- 
aries of two nutritionists to develop programs in 
each of two county health units. 
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CHILDBIRTH CAN BE MADE SAFER 


By Eowin F. Daicy, M.D., 
DIRECTOR, MATERNAL AND CHILO-HEALTH DIVISION, CHILDREN'S BUREAU 


Many of the 150,000 deaths among mothers and 
newborn infants in the 2,000,000 families in the 
United States where there is a birth during a 
year's time can be prevented. ‘this is not an 
idle statement, for physicians in all’ parts of 
the country who have made careful studies of 
these deaths, agree that between one-half and 
two-thirds of these deaths can be avoided. 


The provision of intelligent prenatal care 
for expectant mothers has in some communities and 
some hospitals almost eliminated eclampsia (con- 
vulsions) as a cause of death. The maternal mor- 
tality rate for eclampsia in the United States has 
dropped 36 percent in a period of 6 years. Eclamp- 
sia rarely occurs in the large maternity hospitals 
or in the practice of obstetric specialists where 
the patients receive intelligent prenatal supervi- 
sion. 


The provision of more adequate medical and 
nursing services during delivery and hospital care 
when necessary will lead likewise to a reduction 
in the number of deaths from infection, hemorrhage, 
and other complications of pregnancy and labor. 


The number of criminal abortions with their 
appalling mortality would probably be greatly re- 
duced if every mother in the United States could 
be assured that resources were available so that 
she might receive competent care throughout her 
pregnancy, at time of delivery, and for her new- 
born infant. 


Experience of Maternity Hospitals’ 

That the maternal mortality rates in certain 
well-equipped and competently staffed maternity 
hospitals are far lower than for their communi- 
ties as a whole is shown by the following reports. 


The maternal death rate at Boston Lying-In 
Hospital was 39 percent lower than for the State 
of Massachusetts: 

Boston Lying-In Hospital, 1933-36, 

17,558 deliveries (in hospital and 


homes) -- maternal mortality rate, 
35 per 10,000 live births. 


State of Massachusetts, 1933-36, 
maternal mortality rate, 57 per 
10,000 live births. 


The maternal mortality rate at New York Hos- 
pital was practically one-half that of the State 
of New York: 


New York Hospital (Cornell), 1922-36, 
14,157 deliveries -- maternal mor- 
tality rate, 28 per 10,00U live 
births. 


State of New York, 1932-36 -- maternal 
mortality rate, 55 per 10,000 live 
births. 

The maternal mortality rate at Chicago Lying- 

In Hospital was practically one-half that of the 
State of Illinois: 


Chicago Lying-In Hospital, 1931-36, 
16,003 live births (in hospital and 
homes) -- maternal mortality rate, 
26 per 10,00U live births. 


State of Illinois, 1941-36 -- maternal 
mortality rate, 51 per 10,000 live 
births. 

Reports from other good maternity hospitals 

in various parts of the country are similar. 


Experience of Obstetricians 

If statistics were available they would 
doubtless show that maternal and infant mortality 
rates in the private practice of most obstetric 
and pediatric specialists are lower than the rates 
tor their communities as a whole. 


Most physicians who include obstetrics in 
their general practice deliver relatively few- 
women each year. A physician who delivered 50 
patients a year, by the laws of average, would not 
be likely to have a maternal death more frequently 
than every third or fourth year. General physi- 
cians therefore seldom realize the extent of ma- 
ternal mortality in the country as a whole. 


Experience of Certain Agencies 

Of greatest interest in showing how these 
deaths can be prevented are the numerous in- 
stances in various parts of the country where the 
efforts of public and private apencies have mark- 
edly reduced the maternal and infant mortality 
rates.! 


lit is recognized that maternal mortality rates for certain 
agencies caring only for women in the second and third trimesters 
of pregnancy are not entirely comparable with the mortality rates 
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The Maternity Center Association of New York 
in a recent report showed that the maternal mortal- 
ity in a group of approximately 5,000 patients who 
had been under supervision during the prenatal pe- 
riod was only 24 per 10,000 live births, compared 
with 62 per 10,000 live births for patients living 
in the same area but not receiving prenatal super- 
vision. In other words, maternal mortality was re- 
duced 60 percet by proper prenatal care. In addi- 
tion, the stillbirth rate was almost cut in half 
as was also the death rate of infants under 1 
month of age. 

The clinic staff during its first 2 years 
delivered more than 1,000 patients. The mortal- 
ity rate tor the mothers who had attended the 
clinic before delivery was only 25 per 10,000. 
For women who were first seen at time of deliv- 
ery, the rate was 180 per 10,000, more than seven 
times as high. 

The Charlotte (N.C.) Maternity Clinic has re- 
duced the percentage of deliveries by midwives from 
20 to 6.6 in 4 years' time and has lowered the ma- 
ternal mortality from one of the highest to one of 
the lowest in the State. This clinic offers mater- 
nal care only to women unable to pay for care and 
deals with a group in which there is a high inci- 
dence of syphilis, heart disease, nephritis, tu- 
berculosis, and toxemia of pregnancy. 


The Cleveland Child Health Association reports 


that prenatal group-instruction classes are held 
in all parts of the city and are available to any 


_ expectant mother in the city. Une thousand and 


thirty-eight classes, or about 100 a month, were 
held in 1936. Une hundred and fifty-six Cleveland 
physicians referred patients to the classes. 


Among the 2,595 women delivered in 1936 who 
attended the classes there were only 2 deaths--a 
maternal mortality rate of 7.7 per 10,000 live 
births compared with 38 per 10,000 live births for 
the city as a whole. As all classes of patients 
were included in the program, these are comparable 
figures. 


for the community as a whole, which would include all deaths as- 
signed to pregnancy. it is also recognized that the period of 
Study by some of the agencies quoted does not allow for a suffi- 
cient number of cases to yield final conclusions. However, the 
differences in the rates quoted are so great in most instances 
that even when all factors are considered the rates for these 
agencies are significantly lower. 


The work of this group in Cleveland warrants 
the carefuul consideration of everyone interested 
in maternal welfare. 


At the Chicago Maternity Center, where be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 cases are cared for each 
year, over a period of 4 years the maternal death 
rate was only 14.2 per 10,000 live births, includ- 
ing deaths of patients who were transferred to a 
hospital for delivery. This center provides com- 
plete medical andnursing care (prenatal, delivery, 
and postpartum) in the homes of the poorest sec- 
tion of Chicago. 


Newer Ventures 

The Maternity Demonstration Unit in Las Animas 
County, Colo., under the cooperative effort of 
county, State, and Federal authorities, has now 
been functioning for more than a year. The program 
is one combining health service and health educa- 
tion. Four specially qualified public-health 
nurses assist the local physicians in caring for 
needy mothers and their babies. Ihe service covers 
prenatal, delivery, and postpartum care to patients 
in their homes. It also covers the teaching of 
proper hygiene for mothers before and after con- 
finement and the proper care to be given the in- 
fant and preschool child. 


The report of the Las Animas Maternity Demon- 
stration Unit states that during the first year of 
the demonstration 333 families received attention. 
The nurses assisted the physicians with 202 home 
deliveries and made 2,414 home visits. The babies 
at whose birth the nurses assisted were kept under 
supervision. 


As an aid to local physicians in improving 
obstetric practice in Gibson County, Tenn., nursing 
service at time of delivery has been offered by the 
health department since October 1936. Two nurses 
have been added to the staff for the purpose, the 
delivery nursing service being carried as part of 
the generalized program. The supervising nurse and 
one staff nurse spent 3 months each at the Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital in preparation for this service, 
and two additional members of the staff will be 
specially trained in 1938. 


During the first 3 months the staff assisted 
in 68 deliveries and 169 cases were registered with 
the department for future care. Assistance was 
given to nearly half of the doctors in the county. 
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Cases must now be registered before the fifth 
month of pregnancy if they are to receive service 
at delivery. 


There are many evidences in the county that 
this new idea is appreciated by the physicians and 
by the public. One doctor, who was told firmly at 
4 am. that a public-health nurse could not be 
present at one of his deliveries because the pa- 
tient had not been registered in advance, accepted 
the situation gracefully and registered seven 
antepartum cases the next morning. 


Conclusion 

These reports and similar ones from selected 
areas are evidence of what could be accomplished 
if competent maternal care were provided for all 
mothers now unable to obtain it. Further reduc- 
tion of maternal and infant mortality rates will 
depend to a great extent on the realization by 
each community of its responsibility in providing 
such care. 


Providing funds for payment for medical and 
nursing services in itself will not lower maternal 
and infant mortality rates. Physicians who have 
had more clinical obstetric training and experi- 


ence than the average practitioner today and who 
are interested in providing good maternal care 
must be made available in all parts of the country. 
Obstetric education can only be improved slowly. 
Several thousand public-health nurses with obstet- 
ric training are needed to assist the physicians. 
It will take many years to qualify a sufficient 
number of nurses for this type of service. Mater- 
nity hospitals equipped to handle safely all emer- 
gencies and complications and staffed with compe- 
tent obstetric consultants are lacking in most 
communities today. Im addition many mothers need, 
more than anything else, sufficient nourishing 
food and opportunities for rest. The planning, 
building, and administration of hospitals present 
many great difficulties. 

All these services cannot be provided immedi- 
ately in all communities. However, they are needed 
and eventually will be made available to all our 
people. As the late Dr. Whitridge Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics at Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, often stated: "When the women 
of America realize the value and need for adequate 
maternity care they will demand it; then, and then 
only, will they get it." 





CHILD-WELFARE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In an effort to strengthen the staff of 
child-welfare services and to improve the quality 
of service, 40 States and Alaska have included in 
their plans for child-welfare services, approved 
for the fiscal year 1936, some provision for 
training workers. 

Eighteen States have provided for more than 
one type of training for staff members; 25 States 
(including Alaska) have included plans for educa- 
tional leave for staff members to attend a recog- 
nized school of social work; 19 States have added 
to the staff a special consultant or supervisor of 
training in recognition of the value of more ade- 
quate supervision in developing capacities and in- 
proving the services of child-welfare workers; 9 


52302 O—38——-2 


States have established training units. In 5 lo- 
calities these training units work in coopera- 
tion with approved schools of social work which 
use the units for field work for a small number 
of their students. In 7 States where circumstances 
made it necessary to employ a number of somewhat 
inexperienced persons, institutes were planned in 
addition to some other type of training. 


A definite trend appears toward a predominance 
of plans for educational leave to attend recognized 
schools of social work andof'plans for supplement- 
ing the service given by the regular field super- 
visor through addition of a training supervisor to 
the staff. 
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MATERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


REPORT OF TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE ISSUED 


The Technical Committee on Medical Care ap- 
pointed by the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities has sub- 
mitted a report entitled "The Need for a National 
Health Program." This has been accepted by the 
Interdepartmental Committee and made available for 
distribution.?! 


The report is the first resultof eight months' 
work by the Technical Committee on Medical Care, 
which is composed of representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service, the Children's Bureau, 
and the Social Security Board. Consultants from 
interested Government agencies were called in con- 
ference to supply technical data and to assist the 
technical committee in its deliberations. 


The report gives detailed consideration to wie 
relationship between income on the one hand and 
health needs and health services received on the 
other. It states that: 


The greater use of preventive and curative 
services which modern medicine has made available 
wait on the purchasing power rather than on the 
need of community or individual. 

*** 

A large proportion of the population--cer- 
tainly one-third and perhaps one-half--is too poor 
to afford the full cost of adequate medical care 
on any basis. 

ees 

The health problems of the dependent and low- 
income families need consideration commensurate 
with their severity. The awount of medical care 
obtained by individuals differs with economic 
Status; the well-to-do obtain more, the poor less. 
This is so notwithstanding the fact that the poor 
have more sickness and more disability and need 
more (not less) service. 

eet 

Provision through social insurance, or through 
systematic public assistance, or through both de- 
vices, is urgently needed to bring security of in- 
come against this common risk which threatens 
people of swall and precarious earnings. 


Unmet needs for medical care are considered 
in this report from two broad approaches: (1) 


1sThe Need for a National Health Program,* Report of the Tech- 
nical Committee on Medical Care. Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate HealthandWelfare Activities, Washington, 1938. 36 pp. 
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Needs in respect to maternity, infancy, and child- 
hood, which fall in a group by themselves though 
intimately related to (2) needs in respect to 
health services precipitated by specific causes 
of sickness, disablement, and death, not directly 
associated with childbearing or with the hazards 
of early life. 


In connection with maternal, infant, and child 
health the report points out: 


The deaths of women in childbirth present a 
special challenge; with adequate care from one-half 
to two-thirds of these deaths could be prevented. 


Mortality of infants during the second to the 
twelfth month of life, though showing consistent 
decline, might be further reduced by as much as 
one-half. Mortality in the first month of life 
has declined but little; these deaths also may be 
reduced by as much as one-half with adequate care 
of mother and child. 


The death rates from the acute communicable 
diseases of childhood have been greatly reduced; 
further reduction can be brought about by the ap- 
plication of known measures of prevention and 
cure. Appropriate treatment of children with 
rheumatic heart disease will restore nearly two- 
thirds to norwal life. Early treatment of children 
with infantile paralysis is well known to prevent 
much crippling. 


In regard to the need for more comprehensive 
public-health services, the report states: 

Apart from the special needs of maternity, 
infancy, and childhood, the unmet needs of health 
service are large and diverse. ... The ser- 
vices needed are equally diverse; in some cases 
they involve education in the hygiene of living, 
in other cases they require specific preventive 
services such as immunizations, diagnosis in the 
incipient stage of disease, isolation of an in- 
fective person in an institution equipped to give 
appropriate treatment, general medical care, or 
the special services of professional persons 
skilled in a particular branch of medicine. 

Among the specific aims for a national health 
program the report includes further reductions in 
the sickness and death rates from tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, pneumonia, malaria, and the 
chronic diseases of middle and old age, such as 
cancer, diabetes, and arthritis. It also discusses 
industrial hazards and the prevention and treatment 
of mental disease and deficiency. 

The report concludes that: 

A good beginning has been made in more recent 
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years toward carrying out health activities through 
well-planned and directed effort, but systematic 
warfare against disease on a broad front is long 


overdue. The Committee finds there is need and 
occasion now for the development of a national 
health program. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


National "Tllness and Medical Care in 
Health Survey Relation to Economic Status" 
issues pre- 
liminary re- is the title of a preliminary 
ports report (Sickness and Medical 
Care Series, Bulletin No. 2, Washington, 1938, 
8 pp-) issued by the United States Public Health 
Service in connection with its National Health 
Survey. 

In an urban population of some 2,225,000 
persons canvassed in the National Health Survey 
in 1935-36, persons in families with annual in- 
comes under $1,000 represented about 40 percent 
of the surveyed group; 65 percent of the canvassed 
population was in families with annual incomes un- 
der $1,500, and 80 percent, in families with in- 
comes under $2,000. Almost one-half of the lowest- 
income class had been in receipt of relief during 
the year 1935.... 


For those in the lowest-income group, it is 
apparent that inadequate diet, poor housing, the 
hazards of occupation, and the instability of the 
labor market create immediate health problems. 

The figures on income and the frequency and 
severity of illness show that during the survey 
year the highest frequency rates observed for both 
acute and chronic illnesses were those of the pop- 
ulation on relief: for acute illness the excess 
for the relief group was 47 percent and for chronic 
illness, 87 percent, compared with the rates for 
the highest-income class. Persons in families 
just above the relief level (income under $1,000) 
experienced an illness rate lower than that of the 
relief population but 17 percent higher than the 
rate for the highest-income class. One in 250 
family heads in the comfortable-income group was 
not seeking work because of chronic disability; in 
nonrelief families with incomes under $1,000 the 
ratio was one in 33; in relief families it was 
one in 20. "Loss of employability through ill- 
ness places a burden on wage-earners of low-income 
families which results in their concentration 
among the dependent." 


The data on medical, hospital, and nursing 
care in relation to income showed a disproportion- 
ately small number of persons disabled by illness 
receiving hospitalization among the nonrelief fam- 
ilies with incomes under $1,000. 
inadequacy of free hospital facilities in the 


The greater 


smaller communities is reflected in the small 
proportion of persons with disabling illnesses 
in the relief group who received hospitalization 
in small cities of less than 25,000 population. 


In another preliminary report, "Families Dis- 
tributed by Income During the Survey Year," (Popu- 
lation Series, Bulletin No. A, Washington, 1938) 
data on family incomes by color, for each of 84 
cities in the United States are given in detail. 
It is stated that the data on family incomes are 
released separately because this is the first time 
information of this type has been available on so 
large a scale, 


The Public Health Service states that it is 
planned, if there is demand for them, to release 
also preliminary reports giving distribution of 
families according to type, occupational class 
of the head, and number of persons per room; and 
reports giving distribution of all persons enun- 
erated according to age, sex, color, work status, 
and family income. 


Other preliminary reports of the National 
Health Survey now available are "Significance, 
Scope, and Method of a Nation-Wide Family Canvass 
of Sickness in Relation to Its Social and Economic 
Setting" and “An Estimate. of the Amount of Dis- 
abling Illness in the Country as a Whole." 


see 8 


1937 Report of 
Commonwealth 
Fund 


The Commonwealth Fund, in the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of 
the General Director for the 
Year Ending September 30, 1937 (41 East 57th St., 
New York, January 1938, 79 pp-), announces the 
increase of its endowment by $8,000,000 as the 
result of two gifts from its president, Edward 
S. Harkness. Grants amounting to approximately 
$1,800,000 were made during the year from current 
income, chiefly for the betterment of health, 
particularly through the provision of rural com- 
munity hospitals, the encouragement of rural 
public-health service, the improvement of medi- 
cal teaching, medical research, and professional 
education generally. 
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Ten community hospitals in small towns serv- 
ing rural districts have been made possible, 
states the report, and it is hoped that the pres- 
ence of these hospitals will help to attract well- 
trained young physicians to country practice. 
Fifty doctors in their thirties or younger are 
stated to have settled already in the vicinity of 
the first six of these hospitals. The Fund also 
provides a number of scholarships at medical 
schools for young men who will agree to practice 
medicine for a term of years in rural communities 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, or Massachusetts. 


New undertakings selected for subsidy during 
the past year, in addition to those being carried 
forward from previous years include the following: 
A study of rheumatic fever in children, at Irving- 
ton House, Irvington-on-liudson, N.Y.; a study of 
functional disturbances such as pre-eglamptic tox- 
emia, eclampsia, and the pernicious vomiting of 
pregnancy, and of communicable infections associ- 
ated with childbirth and abortion, at the New York 
University College of Medicine; a study of the na- 
ture and mechanism of virus infection of the cen- 
tral nervous system in poliomyelitis, at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine; and a group 


of studies on clinical and immunological phases of 
poliomyelitis, atHarvard University Medical School. 


An editorial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for January 15, 1938 (pp. 213- 
214), comments on this report at length and con- 
cludes that “much wisdom and nobility of purpose 
have been manifest not only in the original con- 
ception of the Commonwealth Fund but likewise 
throughout the many years of its administration." 


see 8 


Health edu- A recent issue of Commonhealth, 
cation in published by the Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


Department of Public Health is 
devoted to the subject of health education (vol. 
24, no. 3 (July-August-September 1937), Boston). 
The articles, most of which are by specialists 
connected with the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, discuss exhibits and materials 
for health teaching; health education for the 
community; nutrition facts for teachers; health 
education in the fields of maternity and infancy, 
dentistry, and tuberculosis; and related subjects. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


A. Health Education 
SCHOOL NURSING; a contribution to health education, 
by Mary Ella Chayer, R.N. Kevised and enlarged 
edition. G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1937. 
329 pp. $3. 

This textbook, originally published in 1931, 
is the only one written within many years that is 
confined to the specialized type of public-health 
nursing here designated as school nursing. It con- 
tinues to serve as an up-to-date reference book, 
bibliography included, on the technical aspects of 
public health nursing service to children while in 
school. A chapter has been added on "rural school 
nursing," and new waterial has been added to each 
chapter. 


The point of view of the author is expressed 
in the statement that "in addition to being compe- 
tent within her own professional field of public- 
health nursing" the school nurse "must be familiar 
with the philosophy, aims, methods, and adminis- 
tration of the educational system in which she 
carries on her activities and to which she must 
relate all that she does." 


THE TRAINING OF THE STUDENT IN WHAT IS INVOLVED IN 
ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE, by A.A. Bailey, M.D., and 
H.G. Weiskotten, M.D. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, vol. 109, no. 26 (Dec. 25, 
1937), pp. 2136-2137;editoriak comment, p.2144. 

The Syracuse University College of Medicine 
now teaches its students, say the authors, that the 
responsibilities of a physician make it necessary 
for him to ascertain that his patient is receiving 
proper medicalcare before he allows him to be lost 
sight of. Lack of cooperation on the part of the 
patient "merely increases the difficulty of the 
problem at hand, as such behavior is to be con- 
sidered symptomatic of some mental disturbance or 
due to some environmental factors which the physi- 
cian must search for and correct." 


INFORMATION FOR EXPECTANT MOTHERS. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 1937. 43 pp- 


This small pamphlet “is about the ways in 
which parents can help to keep their baby healthy 
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and safe before he is born. It also describes 
various things to do in order to make the time be- 
fore birth and the delivery period as comfortable 
and as safe as possible for the mother and the 
baby." The importance of an early medical exam- 
ination is stressed, also the need for medical 
supervision throughout pregnancy and for medical 
and nursing care at delivery and during the post- 
natal period. 


B. Nutrition 
THE MILK PROBLEM, by Dr. H. C. Bendixen, G. J. 
Blink, Prof. J. C. Drummond, Prof. A. M. Leroy, 
and Dr. G. S. Wilson. Bulletin of the Health 
Organization, League of Nations, vol. 6, no. 

3 (June 1937), pp. 371-504.! 

In 1931 the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations studied the milk supply of the United 
States. The present report is the outcome of a 
similar investigation carried on in six European 
countries (Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland). The milk prob- 
lem is considered in its nutritional, hygienic, 
economic, and social aspects. Recommendations are 
made as to further studies covering both broad 
general questions and specific technical problems. 


REPORT ON PUPULAR NUTRITION IN CHILE, by Professor 
Carlo Dragoni and Dr. Et. Burnet. Bulletin of 
the Health Organizatton, League of Nations, vol. 
6, no. 3 (June 1937), pp. 299-352./ 

At the request of the Chilean Government, the 
Economic Committee and the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations each delegated a representative 
to study the problem of nutrition in that country. 


The investigators concluded that there was 
undernourishment in one section of the population 


ItThis bulletin can be obtained from Columbia University Press, 
New York. Price, 65 cents. 


and defective nutrition in the population as a 
whole. The feeding of children, especially in- 
fants, was thought to be the most serious aspect 
of the nutrition problem; in a good many instances 
there was "absolutely no milk, even for infants." 
Poor nutritional status was found to be associated 
with inadequate income. 


This article outlines needed improvements in 
the production and distribution of food. A long- 
range program of research and education is sug- 
gested as a basis for the formulation of a contin- 
uing governmental policy. 


NUTRITION AND THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH, by Agnes 
Fay Morgan, Ph.D. Public Health Nursing, vol. 
30, no. 2 (February 1938), pp. 79-84. 

In this article, the first of a series of 
three on nutrition, the author discusses briefly 
the relation of nutrition to the maintenance of 
health at all ages. Forthcoming articles will 
deal with nutritional requirements and diets in 
pregnancy and lactation. 


C. Child Health 
THE HOUSE OF MENDING HEARTS, Irvington House, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 1937. No page 
numbers. 

Irvington House, as described in this picto- 
rial pamphlet, is a sanatorium for children with 
hearts crippled by rheumatic fever--"the cripples 
who do not limp." Irvington House has facilities 
for 150 children, and gives them rest, sunshine, 
and nourishing food for a period of 6 months or 
more. The staff carries on research as to the 
causes of rheumatic fever and ways to prevent re- 
current attacks through the study of cumulative 
clinical records of its patients, bacteridlogical 
studies, and experiments. 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION RELEASED 


Youth and its educational, vocational, and 
placement problems, as well as the educational 
needs of children in the United States, are con- 
sidered in the report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, released in February, rep- 
resenting the results of more than a year's study. 


Originally appointed to "study the experience 
under the existing program of Federal aid for vo- 
cational education, the relation of such training 
to general education and to prevailing economic 
and social conditions, and the extent of the need 
for an expanded program," the Committee was later 
requested by the President to give more extended 
consideration to the "whole subject of Federal re- 
lationship to State and local conduct of education." 
The Committee, with Floyd W. Reeves, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago, as chairman, 
was assisted by a staff of specialists in educa- 
tion, public administration, and economics. 


The Committee presents a recommended program 
covering opportunities in the public schools, edu- 
cation and adjustment of youth, educational ser- 
vices for adults, and certain special topics, such 
as library service for rural areas, higher educa- 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled. 


In regard to inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity, the report states that although rural 
schools are better than formerly, the least satis- 
factory schools in the United States are now to be 
found for the most partinrural areas. In 1935-36, 
the average expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance in urban schools was $108.25 and in ru- 
ral schools, $67.40. 


Federal aid is the only way in which the Na- 
tion can move forward in helping localities to 
provide the level of educational service necessary 
for the preservation of democratic institutions, 
the Committee reports. New Federal grants to the 
States for educational purposes over a period of 
6 years are recommended, beginning in the fiscal 
year 1940 at $70,000,000 and reaching $199,000,000 
by the fiscal year 1945. The Committee also recom- 
mends continuing present Federal grants for educa- 
tional purposes of more than $50,000,000 a year. 


‘ 
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Continuance of the Federal student-aid vro- 
gram on & semipermanent basis until 1945, and the 
placement of this service, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and the work projects of the National 
Youth Administration temporarily under a single 
new Federal agency, to be called the National 
Youth Service Administration, are recommended. 


Expansion of services for the vocational 
guidance and placement of youth and for appren- 
tice training is also recommended. The Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training should be given 
increased funds to promote apprenticeship train- 
ing in industry for the skilled occupations, and 
employment counseling services in public employ- 
ment offices should be much enlarged, the Advisory 
Committee believes. 


The inadequacies of existing facilities for, 
and the increasing importance of, vocational guid- 
ance are pointed out in the report, which states 
that "the ever-increasing complexity of our in- 
dustrial economy emphasizes the need of young 
persons for vocational guidance in choosing and 
preparing for occupations that will be suited to 
their respective abilities, needs, and interests, 
and in which they will have opportunity to secure 
employment." 


Although there has been some development in 
this field, the report states that guidance ser- 
vice was until recently almost wholly lacking in 
rural high schools; that information concerning 
occupations and occupational trends and outlook 
is insufficient; and that relatively few trained 
counselors have been available. 


The development of junior divisions in pub- 
lic employment offices has been greatly extended 
within the last 2 years by the activities of the 
National Youth Administration. Nevertheless, it 
is estimated that there are probably fewer than 
100 cities in the United States in which special- 
ized junior-placement services are organized either 
under the schools or in connection with public em- 
ployment services. 

It seems clear to the Committee that up to 
the time when pupils leave school, the schools 


can perform more effectively than any other agency 
the task of vocational guidance, integrating it 
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with the educational program. The Committee be- 


vice for out-of-school youth, as well as for adults 
lieves, however, that the major effort to provide 


in need of such service, should be made through 














adequate employment counseling and placement ser- 


the public employment offices. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


nal REPURT ON PROGRESS UF ThE WORKS PROGRAM, December group. Une chart, however, shows the relative pro- 

he am = Administration. Washing- portion of youth in each year of age who are in 

eal : ‘ “ school, on the job, and unemployed. Some attention 

a] This report begins with a brief review of the is given to the protection of children under 16 

le works program indicating the nature of its opera- from industrial exploitation by the NRA codes 

al tions and the setting within which it has func- while they were in operation and to the need for 
tioned. The sections that follow deal succes- Nation-wide uniform regulations to abolish the 

ial sively with projects, employment, funds, and the evils of child labor. 

n- several public-aid programs from their inception, 

‘al with emphasis on the calendar year 1937. 

, TREND OF CHILD LABOR 1927 to 1936, by Ella Arvilla 
fen The chapter on the National Youth Administra- Merritt. Reprinted from Honthly Labor Review, 
n= tion states that the NYA was established by FExecu- December 1937. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
ind tive Order No. 7086 on June 26, 1935 and that: Washington, 1938. 20 pp. 
y~ The NYA has patterned its student aid after a This article was prepared in the Industrial 
ry program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- Division of the Children's Bureau, and single copies 

tion which, during the school year 1933-34, first of the reprints are available from the Children's 
began helping college students in continuing their 
r, education. This type of aid was extended under the Bureau while the supply lasts. It contains tables 
d- NYA to include high-school students (and some grade- showing for each State and city that reported to 
_ school students, 1 years of age or more) as well the Children's Bureau the number of first regular 
. as graduate students of colleges and universities. 
in- Paralleling the student-aid program but conducted employment certificates issued to children 14 and 
ing for youths who are no longer in regular attendance 15 years of age and to minors 16 and 17 years of 
in school is the work-project program of the NYA age in 1927, 1929, 1982. 19 
34, and 193 and per- 
nd through which part-time employment is provided for ag ¥ Seg: we, P 
to young persons in need. These work projects for centage of change in 1936 as compared with 1932 
Ss youths constitute a specialized type of public as- and 1934. It also gives information on the sex 
a. sistance that had not been carried on as a sepa- and schooling of children going to work not con- 
rate program prior to the establishment of the : 
NYA. Completing the undertakings of the NYA are tained in the article, Child-Labor Trends of a 
i activities directed toward the establishment of Decade, that appeared in The Child for December 
- job training, counseling, and placement services 1937. 
r= for youth. The work of the NYA has been carried 
in on under the general supervision of the WPA Adsin- SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF JEWISH YOUTH IN NEW YORK 
istrator and under the immediate supervision of an CITY, by Nettie Paul McGill tad, Rented 
ing executive director a d » Sp Sener Peeeies Geet. §=—fenee Seen 
ppointed by the President. Service Quarterly, vol. 14, no. 2 (December 
0k jhe ae ’ 
ia There is also a chapter on the National Ke- 1937), pp.» 251-272. 
search Project on Reerployment Opportunities and This analysis, based on a sampling of the 
Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. entire youth population of New York City, was made 
ab- in connection with its youth study by the Welfare 
led Council of New York City with the assistance of 
the : 
an HOW FARE AMERICAN YOUTH? by Homer P. Rainey and the Works Progress Administration. 
others. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, The essential facts as to the comparative 
lan 1937. 186 pp. $1.50. 
“a occupational distribution of Jewish and non-Jewish 
This report of the American Council on Educa- youth are summed up as follows: Although they form 
ead tion to the American Youth Commission deals with 33 percent of the employed population 16 to 24 
2m— 
- employment and unemployment of youth, health and years of age in New York City, Jewish youth con- 
—_ recreational facilities, citizenship, rural] condi- stitute 56 percent of the youth of this age group 
1s tions, Negro youth, and youth and the home. employed in proprietary and managerial work, 43 
rd Young persons 16 to 24 years of age, inclu- percent of those in clerical and sales positions, 
Sive, are for the most part considered as a single 37 percent of those in professions, 24 percent of 
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those in skilled and in semiskilled types of work, 
10 percent of those in unskilled employment, and 


5 percent of those in service occupations. 


The extent of unemployment was found to be 
less among Jewish than among non-Jewish youth. 
This seems to be due to the higher educational 
attainment of the Jewish group as a whole, for 
when comparison is made of groups of similar edu- 
cational level the advantage of Jewish over non- 
Jewish youth disappears. College graduation ap- 
peared to be four times as common among Jewish as 
among non-Jewish boys and young men. 


(Reprints, 16 cents each, from the welfare 
Council of New York City.) 


YOUTH IN BRITISH INDUSTKY, by John Gollan. Victor 
Gollancz, London, 1937. 344 pp. 68. net. 

The Trade Board Acts of the early twentieth 
century are named by the author as being the first 
for seven centuries, with the exception of the ap- 
prentices' statute of Queen Elizabeth, that give 
"any hint of social legislation in the way of 
regulation of wages and conditions of work" for 
British youth. The Factory Acts of the nineteenth 
century he places in an entirely different cate- 
gory, “being corcerned only with the prohibition 
of children from laboring or with the regulation 
of the number of hours which can be worked." 


The basic British industries--textiles, min- 
ing, metal, engineering and transport industries, 
the building trades, food and service industries, 
distributive trades, and clerical occupations-- 
are examined in turn for the extent to which they 
employ young workers and under what conditions. 
The author is especially concerned with the dwin- 
dling opportunities for apprenticeship, and with 
the increasing extent to which children leaving 
school seemingly are taken into "blind alley" 
jobs only to be turned adrift at the age of 15 
or 20 without jobs and without skill. 


The immediate program proposed by the author 
includes raising the age for leaving school to 16 


years with compulsory part-time attendance at day 
continuation schools to 1s years; a new system of 
training and apprenticeship under which every fac- 
tory and workshop would be required to participate 
in the training of young workers with regular pro- 
motion and higher wages year by year to an agreed 
adult standard; the further extension and unifica- 
tion of protective andhealth legislation for young 
workers; and the revision of benefit scales and un- 


employment-assistance scales for unemployed youth. 


OPERATION OF THE SCHEME OF AUTHORLZED COURSES UF 
INSTRUCTION FOR UNEMPLOYED BOYS AND GIRLS. Sixth 
report, National Advisory founcil for Juvenile 
Employment (England and Wales). li.M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1937. 21 pp. Price, 4d. net. 

The average number of unemployed girls and 
boys attending authorized centers and classes in 

England and Wales is reported to have increased 

during the period 1934-36 from 12,279 to 20,392. 


An interin report on the provision of meals 
for juveniles attending junior instruction centers 
is given in the appendix. 


GREY CHILDREN; a study in humbug and misery, by 
James Hanley. Methuen & Co., 36 Essex St., 
London, 1937. 230 pp. Price, 7s. 6d. 

This book presents a sordid picture of the 
lives of adults and children in the mining dis- 
tricts of South Wales told largely in the words 
of the residents. Unemployment, poor wages, and 
the resultant low standard of living are blamed 
by school teachers in the area for the malnutri- 
tion, lack of opportunities, and lack of ambition 
anong the youth. 

The author states: "The extent to which men 
are now advising their children against adoption 
of the work to which they themselves, as well as 
their fathers, and their fathers' fathers have 
given their whole lives, is one of the most aston- 
ishing things about South Wales." The-work of the 
social centers and miners' institutes is discussed. 








The Children's Bureau 
the publications to which reference is made 
in THE CHILD except those issued by the Bu- 
reau itself. Please write to the publisher 
or agency mentioned for all others. 
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SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


NEWS AND READING NOTES 


New York The Joint Committee of the 
report on Board of Education of the 
maladjustment 


City of New York for the 
Study of Maladjustment and 
Delinquency issued under date of January 1938 
its final report (part 5) containing the recon- 
mendations and findings of the committee (Board of' 
Education, New York, 1938, 127 pp). Interim re- 
ports were issued in July 1936 and in September 
1937. 


and delinquency 


Parts 1, 2, and 3, containing collateral 
studies by Eugene A. Nifenecker, Uirector of 
the Bureau of Keference, liesearch, and Statis- 
tics, are being published separately. Part 4 
is a study of the psychological and sociologi- 
cal implications of maladjustment and delinquency 
by George Ii. Chatfield, Director of the Bureau of 
Attendance, and will also be published separately. 


The 45 recommendations of the committee are 
concerned for the most part with improvements in 
administration, curriculum, and physical facil- 
ities and other matters in the general educational 
field. 


One of the recommendations is that the number 
of recreation centers be greatly increased, that 
their program be widely diversified, and that they 
be operated until 10 p.m. on a 5-day schedule 
(not necessarily school days) through the greater 
part of the year. 
follows: 


Another recommendation is as 
"The committee believes that inadequate 
accommodations have a direct bearing on maladjust- 
ment and recommends that, in order to meet the 
needs of crowded schools on all levels, a bal- 
anced and integrated program of construction be 
pursued, and that special emphasis be placed on 
redressing the balance between vocational and 
academic high schools." 


In addition to the recommendations the re- 
,port tontains a comprehensive survey of the ways 


in which New York schools are meeting the prob- 
lems of maladjustment and delinquency and the 
varying weeds of pupils; chapters on various 
needs -- for a comprehensive program of after- 
school and community activities; for coordination 
of the school and home-visiting teachers; for co- 
ordination of supplementary agencies and services; 
for extension of the health program in the schools; 
and for other improvements. 


There is also a chapter on special activities 
of the schools serving to prevent maladjustment and 
delinquency. This deals with guidance services in 
the schools, probationary schools, foster-home 
care, the bureau for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development, the Bureau of’ Child Guidance, and the 
placement service of the Bureau of Attendance. 


Delinquency A list of studies in progress or 
studies ; 
listed recently completed in the field of 


criminology and delinquency is pub- 
lished in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy for November-December 1937 (vol. 28, no.4, pp. 
495-525). This is Criminological Research Bul- 
letin No. VII, in the series begun several years 
ago by the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New York 
City, and is compiled by Thorsten Sellin, lrofes- 
sor of Sociology, University of- Pennsylvania, the 
compiler of several of the earlier lists, and by 
J.P. Shalloo. 


The projects have been grouped into eight 
sections or subsections: General; criminal sta- 
tistics; causation; police organization and admin- 
istration; law, procedure, and the administration 
of justice; penal treatment--institutional, proba- 
tion and parole, the effectiveness of treatment. 
In each section new projects and follow-up notices 
of projects previously listed are given separately. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Socially Handicapped Children) 


PLAY AND RECREATION FOK CHILDREN AND ADULTS; an 
educational program for. more satisfactory liv- 
ing, by Caswell M. Miles. Physical Education 
and Kecreation, Book VI. University of State 
of New York, Albany, 1937. 116 pp. 

The author of this handbook, who is supervisor 
of physical education and recreation in the New 
York State Education Department, states that it "is 
planned especially to prevent andcorrect crippling 
conditions, which may lead to social cripples," 
and that "it should serve to strengthen the pro- 
gran for those underprivileged in physical and so- 
cial skill and appreciation." Stress is laid on 
recreation as a function of education, delinquency 
prevention through acceptable use of leisure, and 


recreation as a means to physical education. 


Information is included on administrative 
policies and procedures; recreational facilities, 
urban and rural, and their uses; and personnel and 
training. There is a very full chapter on pro- 
gram, with lists of suggested athletic activities 
for boys of different age groups, typical programs, 
and sections on play schools, music, dramatics, 
handcraft activities, games, and rhythms. There 


is also a bibliography classified by subject. 


AN INVITATION TO READ; the use of the book in child 
guidance. Municipal Reference Library, New 
York, 1937. 2 pp-e 25 cents. 

At the suggestion of the Children's Court of 

New York City, Mayor LaGuardia appointed a special 

committee late in 1936 to consider the use of the 

book in child guidance. "An invitation to read" is 
the list of titles recommended by the Mayor's com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Frank J. O'Brien, Bureau of 

Child Guidance, Roard of Education, is the chair- 

man. The committee recommends that a collection of 

these books, and a trained librarian, be installed 
in a room of the Children's Court where children 
wait, pending disposition of their cases. 


The 277 titles listed are grouped according 
to reading level (school age) for children 6 to 1& 
years of age and include fiction, poetry andmusic, 
and nonfiction. The committee explains that no 
title is included that is not familiar to librari- 
ans nor one which has not already been read by 
many children whose reactions to it are known and 


analyzed. 


SCHOOLS AND DELINQUENCY, by Victor H. Evjen. kKe- 
printed from Character Magazine. 4782 Harper 
Ave., Chicago. 35 pp. 25 cents. 

The responsibility of the school for the 
problem child is the general theme of the articles 
reprinted in this pamphlet, all of which appeared 
originally in Character Magazine during 1937. The 
author is probation officer of the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Illinois. 
Three of the four articles deal with the work of 
the Montefiore School in Chicago, where nearly 
700 unadjusted boys, 10 to 17 years of age, are 
taught under the guidance of carefully selected 
teachers and child-study experts. 


see ¢ 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE LONDON CHURCHES; being some 
account of the Metropolitan Visiting and Relief 
Association, 1843-1937. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation and in cooperation with the London As- 
sociation of Voluntary School Care Committee 
Workers, by J. C. Pringle. Oxford University 
Press, London and New York, 1937. 291 pp. $2. 

This book is a plea for the renewal of part- 
nership between the British public social services 
and parochial service such as was practiced by the 

Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association from 

1843 to about 1905. The history of the associa- 

tion, of which the author is honorary secretary, 


is given in sowe detail. 


Recent statutes and official reports are men- 
tioned (including the British Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act of 1934; Scottish Health Service Report, 
1936; First keport of the Advisory Committee, 1937}; 
Reports of the Minister of Health on Maternal Mor- 
tality, 1937; and Widows', Orphans’, and Wid Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1937) as indicating 4 
revival of the parochial idea. The theory of 
parochial service as expounded by the author in- 
volves the training of the clergy and of students 
for the ministry in professional social work, and 
The New York 
Schoo] of Social Work and other professional so- 


especially in family case work. 


cial-work schools in the United States and Canada 
are cited as models for the type and standards of 
training to be followed. 
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GENERAL CHILD WELFARE 


FOREIGN 


Child-Wel fare A report of the Child-Welfare 


a Congress held in Capetown, South 
in ; bs 
Capetown Africa, September 13 to 15, 1937, 


is given in Kindersorg (Child 
Welfare) for November 1937 (South African National 
Council for Child Welfare, Capetown). 


The Honorable J.H. Hofmeyr, Minister of buuca- 
tion and Minister-elect of Social Welfare, gave the 
opening address. In summarizing progress made in 
child-welfare activities, Mr. Hofmeyr said, "So far 
as the State is concerned... . the provision 
which it makes for child-welfare activities is 
by no means ungenerous. Our expenditures -- State 
and Provincial -- on the children of our land in 


all aspects, including education, is something like 


NEWS 


one-fifth of our national income." lle pointed out 
the need to do more for the rural child, especial- 
ly in regard to nutrition. 


The sessions of the congress dealt with child 
protection, child health and nutrition, mother 
and preschool child, the older child, the crippled 
child, the maladjusted child, the organization of 
social work in relation to child welfare, and the 
organization of child-welfare work in rural areas. 


Kindersorg (Child Welfare) for January 1938 
states that after the end of January the head- 
quarters of the South African National Council for 
Child Welfare will be at the New Kempsey Build- 
ings, Johannesburg. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


SOCIAL RECOGNITION AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE, 
by Martha Crumpton Hardy. journal of Social 
Psychology, vol. 8, no. 3 (August 1937), pp. 
365-484. Offprinted by the klizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 848 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

A study of the friendliness that a public- 
school group expressed for individual members of 

the group is described in this article. For 4 

years 215 boys and 19 girls were under observa- 

tion. The children whom other children thought 
most highly of, as a class, were found to be su- 
perior to the average individual in the group in 
behavior at schoo] and at home, in intelligence 
and school accomplishment, in health ratings and 
Physical achievenent. 


EXPLORING GROUP WORK; four study outlines. National 
Association for the Study of Group Work. Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 28 
ppe 5 cents. 

The foreword states that a central objective 
in creating the National Association for the Study 
of Group Work is to encourage group workers in lo- 
cal conmunities to meet together in small volun- 
tary study groups. 

The four study outlines included in this pan- 
phlet are offered "to facilitate effective and 
rewarding inquiry locally, and to provide for the 
pooling of findings on a national scale." The 


first of these outlines, Objectives of Group Work, 


is by Clara A. Kaiser, New York School of Social 
Work; the second, Formulating Standards in Group 
Work, by Hedley S. Dimock, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago; the third, The Selection and Train- 
ing eof Group Leaders, by Arthur L. Swift, Jr., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; and the 
fourth, Record keeping in Group Work, by Grace 
L. Coyle, Western Keserve University, Cleveland. 


FABRICS AND DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN'S CLOTHES, by 
Clarice Louisba Scott and Margaret Smith. Farm- 
ers' Bulletin No. 1778 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washington 1937. 23 pp. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.€., price 5 cents. 

The "scientific approach to child care and 
training has focused attention on the _ special 
clothing needs of children. Particularly for 
infants and young children, clothes are found to 
have pronounced effect on health and habit forma- 
tion." It was partly in response to the demand 
created by this new approach, the authors explain, 
and partly in response to the demand of producers 
and consumers for new and better ways of utilizing 
fabrics made of cotton and wool, that the present 
bulletin was issued. It is a revision of material 
previously prepared in the Bureau of Home kcononics 
of the Department of Agriculture and supersedes 
several earlier leaflets on clothing for children. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1937 contains on pages 98-128 the report of the 
Chief of the Children's Bureau. 
progress made during the year in the development 
of the program of maternal and child-welfare ser- 
vices in the States under the Social Security Act. 
It describes advisory work and research studies 
continued or begun during the fiscal year in the 
fields of child development, maternal and infant 
mortality, child labor, adoption of children, il- 
legitimacy, juvenile delinquency, and current sta- 
tistics relating to child welfare. 


This summarizes 


During the fiscal year, the report shows, 14 
new and 5 revised publications were issued by the 
Children's Bureau and a total of 1,624,797 publi- 
cations were distributed. Requests for exhibit ma- 
terial were received from 111 organizations of 
physicians, dentists, nurses, social workers, par- 
ent-teacher groups, and others. Requests for films 
numbered 149. 


The recommendations of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau contained in the Secretary's report 
are quoted below: 


1. As the skeleton social-security program 
for children begins to be clothed with flesh, and 
as plans are developed for Federal protection of 
fair labor standards, including child labor, the 
importance of a correlated approach to the problems 
of childhood becomes increasingly apparent. With 
such an approach various kinds of expert service 
can be developed through Federal and State cooper- 
ation to supplement the ability of parents, teach- 
ers, and others to foster the physical, mental, 
and social growth of the child. The scope of the 
Children's Bureau as a broadly conceived center of 
inforwation and service in all phases of child 
life and as a medium for Federal assistance to the 
States in furthering maternal and child welfare 
and in promoting and maintaining adequate stand- 
ards for juvenile employment should be kept in- 
tact in any plans for reorganization of Government 
Departments that may be developed. 


2. Expanded resources for fundamental re- 
search in all the fields of maternal and child wel- 
fare and for maintaining and developing current 
Statistical reports, which furmish a basis for 
measurement of trends, are absolutely essential as 
a foundation for sound policies of administration 
of maternal and child-welfare services. .. . 
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3. Expanded resources for reporting promptly 
and effectively to the public the results of re- 
search and experience in the best methods of child 
care and training and in the administration of 
health and social services for mothers and chil- 
dren are also needed. .. . 


4. The appropriation for maternal and child- 
health services under title V, part 1, of the So- 
cial Security Att should be increased so as to 
make possible the development in every State of 
ways of providing adequate medical and nursing 
care to mothers and infants, especially those in 
rural areas and small cities, in families whose 
income is very low. . .«. 


5. Consideration should be given to extend- 
ing the program of services for crippled children 
under title V, part 2, of the Social Securtty Act 
to include all physically handicapped children, 
and studies should be made of the medical and so- 
cial needs of feeble-minded and other mentally 
handicapped children. 


6. The program of child-welfare services un- 
der title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act 
should be further developed in order that adequate 
services may be made available to all children in 
rural areas for the purpose of preventing depend- 
ency, neglect, and delinquency. 


7. Facilities should be made available for 
cooperative demonstrations, on an adequate scale 
from the point of view of both research and ser- 
vice, of methods of comnunity organization for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


& Child labor in industries entering into 
or affecting interstate commerce should be brought 
under Federal control through Federal legislation 
establishing a basic minimun age of 16 yeers, with 
special protection of children 16 to 1& years from 
enployment that has been found by research and ex- 
perience to be particularly hazardous or detriwen- 
tal to their health and well-being. Administration 
of such legislation should rest chiefly on the 
development of cooperative relationships between 
the Children's Bureau and the State labor depart- 
ments. 


9. The child-labor amendment is needed as a 
basis for Nation-wide protection of children from 
employwent in the occupations (representing today 
the chief field of ewploywent of children under the 
age of 16 years) not brought under Federal legis- 
lation relating to the industries that enter into 
or affect interstate commerce. Ratification of the 
amendment by the remaining eight States whose ac- 
tion is necessary should continue to be a major 
objective ofall who are concerned with child-labor 
problems. 
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10. The maternal and child-welfare provisions 
of the Social Security Act should be extended to 
Puerto Rico, whose mothers and children are ur- 
gently in need of such services. 


11. There should be continuing review by pro- 
fessional and lay groups of the needs of mothers 


NEWS 


40-hour week 
in South Carolina 
textile mills 


An 8-hour day, 40-hour week, 
and 5-day week has just been 
established for employees in 
cotton, silk, or woolen textile mills in 
South Carolina by an act approved by the Governor 
on February 18, 1938. These hour standards apply 
to all employees inside or outside the above types 
of mills, except office and supervisory staff, en- 
gineers, firemen, watchmen, shipping, repair shop, 
and outside crews, carpenters, mechanics, and elec- 
tricians. Time lost because of accident or other 
unavoidable cause may be made up to the extent of 
30 hours in any quarter of any calendar year, un- 
der certain conditions. The Commissioner of Labor 
is authorized to enforce the act. 


rayon, 


The law provides that it shall become inopera- 
tive on May 1, 1939, unless Federal legislation of 
a similar nature has been enacted prior to that 
date, limiting hours for employees in such mills 
to 40 hours a week. 


In 1936 South Carolina passed an act estab- 
lishing similar standards in textile mills, to 
become operative, however, only when Georgia and 
North Carolina adopted such standards. As these 
latter States have not passed similar legislation, 
this 1936 South Carolina law has not yet become 
effective. 


and children for health and social services, the 
resources and possibilities for providing such 
services, and the standards of administration that 
are required to make them effective. It is not 
enough to carry on what has already been started. 
The future of America demands the development of 
a broader and a wiser program for the promotion of 
the health and welfare of children. 


UTES 

Sixth Vocational The National Urban League 
Opportunity announces its Sixth Voca- 
Campatén 


tional Opportunity Cam- 
paign to take place March 20-27, 1938. This will 
be carried on through local programs in churches 
and auditoriums, schools and colleges, and is 
especicily directed toward "stimulating youth to 
train and prepare for the jobs of tomorrow." Fur- 
ther information and printed program material 
can be obtained from the Department of Industrial 
Relations, National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. 


American Voca- 
tional Association 
elects officers 


At the convention of the 
American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Baltimore, De- 
cember 1-4, 1937, Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia School 
of Technology, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 


An account of the meetings of the various 
sections is given in School Life (U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.) vol. 23, no. 5 (Jan- 
uary 1938), pages 149-152. The sections were con- 
cerned with agricultural education, trade and in- 
dustrial education, home-economics education, com- 
mercial education, vocational guidance, 
tional rehabilitation. 


and voca- 





ADMIRAL GRAYSON 


The death of Rear Admiral Cary Travers Gray- 


son, U.S.N., 


chairman of the American Red Cross, 


occurred on February 15, 1938,at his home in Wash- 


ington. 
years of age. 


Admiral Grayson, 


a Virginian, was 59 


He served as physician to the White 


House during the administrations of Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. 
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Fourth Pamiiy 
Conservation 
Conference at 
University of 
North Carolina 


The University of North Caro- 
lina has announced that the 
Fourth Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family 
will be held at the Carolina 
Inn, Chapel Hill, N.C., April 12-15, 1938. The 
program for the conference lists 15 scheduled 
speakers in addition to Professor Ernest R. Groves, 
director of the conference. 


Attendance will be limited to 100, and per- 
sons planning to attend are asked to send the reg- 
istration fee of $3.50 in advance to R.M. Grumman, 
Extension Division, University of North Carolina. 


"Call to Youth" 
radio series 


The National Council of Catholic 
Women is sponsoring a second an- 
nual radio series, "Call to Youth," in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting Company, 
work. 


blue, net- 
These programs are broadcast every Saturday 
during February, March, April, and May, from 12 nm. 


to 12:15 p.m., Eastern standard time, by the Na- 
tional Youth Committee, National Council of Catho- 
lic Women (1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 


Exhibit planned 
for Women's 
National Exposition 


The Association of Women in 
Public Health has invited a 
number of agencies, includ- 
ing the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau, to send exhibits to the Seventeenth 
Annual Women's National Exposition of Arts and In- 
dustries. The exposition will be held March 28 to 
April 2, 1938, in the Grand Central Palace, New York. 
This year tne Women's National Exposition of Arts 
and Industries (247 Park Ave., New York) has as- 
signed a number of booths to the Association of 
Women in Public Health to be used for this purpose. 
Agencies which have accepted the invitation include 
the American Social Hygiene Association, American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, National Safety 
Council, National Society for the Prevention of 


Blindness, and a number of New York organizations. 
(Bureau correspondence.) 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


March 30 American Institute of Nutrition. Bal- 


timore. 


State and Territoria] Health Officers. 
Joint meeting with the Children's Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C. 


State and Provincial Health Authori- 
ties of North America. Washington, 
D.C. 


Surgeon General's Conference of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Pan American Day. Information and ma- 
terial from Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Association for Childhood Education. 
Forty-fifth annual convention, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Information: Mary E. Leeper, Executive 
Secretary, Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., Nh., 
Washington, D.C. 


Apr. 24-29 National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. Biennial convention, Kansas 
City, Mo. Information: N.U.P.H.N., 50 
West 50th St., New York. 


American Red Cross. Annual convention, 
San Francisco. Information: National 
headquarters, A.R.C., Washington, D.C. 


International Congress of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands. 


April 8 


Apr. 9-10 


Apr. 11-12 


April 14 


Apr. 19-23 


May 8-11 International Society for Crippled 
Children. Annual meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Information: E.J. Howenstine, 


Executive Secretary, Elyria, Ohio. 


General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Triennial convention, Kansas City, Mo. 
National headquarters: 1734 N St., 
Washington, D.C. 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Forty-second annual congress, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Theme: Changing 
patterns for group living. National 
office: 1201 Sixteenth St., NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


American Medical Association. San 
Francisco. Information: A.M.A., 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Tuberculosis Association. An- 
nual meeting, Los Angeles. Information: 
N.T.A., 50 West 50th St., New York. 


June 20-24 Canadian Medical Association. 
ninth annual meeting, 
Scotia. 


National Conference of Social Work. 
Sixty-fifth annual meeting, Seattle, 
Wash. General Secretary: Howard R. 
Knight, 82 North High St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

American Home Economics Association. 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Information: A.H.E.A., Washington,D.C. 


May 10-17 


May 15-20 


June 13-17 


June 20-23 


Sixty- 
Halifax, Nova 


June 26- 
July 2 


June 28- 
July 1 
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